Limited was romance and mystery, 
young Chandler Reed had had no 
suspicion. By nature he was a practical 
youth. Just as there was nothing knight- 
like in his flawlessly, modern apparel, so 
there was no hint in his busy brain of 
decayed castles, maidens in distress, pr en- 
chanted dungeons. 

A twentieth century young man, from his 
correct tan shoes to his pinchback suit, it 
was fitting that his meditations, as he had 


Ta the terminus of the Palmetto 


. J. Gaither 


sat in the observation car, had run upow 
gears and treads and cylinders and spark- 
plugs and that the only glamour that had 
hovered over the spirit of his dream was of 
the startling number of motors the great 
Moore would now sell in a certain Southern 
town in consequence of his, Chandler’s, re- 
markable business ability. 

Even after he had arrived at his jour- 
ney’s end, and a somewhat moldy taxicab 
had carried him along the picturesque thor- 
oughfares, he had been too absorbed in his 
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glitteringly accurate calculations to yield 
to the witchery of the old town, festive to- 
day in its gay bunting. He had been im- 
pervious alike to the mesmeric rhythm of 
the vendors’ cries and the stirring fans on 
the palm-trees. 

But now, on turning into a little street 
arched by a great sign bearing the words, 
“ Moore’s Motors ” and the familiar trade- 
mark, a scarlet wheel of flame, there must 
have been borne in upon him, together with 
his first view of the company’s garage and 
sales-office, some recognition of the fact that 
there are other worlds than those he had 
known in his Western home. 

At sight of this remarkable building, he 
must have felt himself tumbling head over 
heels into this story, like Alice down the 
well into Wonderland. He must have 
guessed that the most businesslike manager 
in the world is apt to have no mere worka- 
day existence when his cars are housed with- 
in the lofty gray stone wal!s of an ancient 
church and when the display-room, in mod- 
ern, too-candid fashion, is but a crystal 
tumor grown out upon its sacred portico. 

It was amazing, you know, first, to gaze 
upon the latest model Moore with chaste 
accompaniment of paper roses making a 
scarlet splotch against the dusky satin of 
its side, and then to lift unbelieving eyes 
to the towering fluted columns and stained 
giass of a church of other days. Startled, 
Chandler sat in the now stationary cab 
spellbound by the fascinating anachronism. 
Then, when he went inside and introduced 
himself as the new manager, still under the 
spell, he found himself acquiescent to the 
plan that all go out to view the parade. 

* What is it about?” asked the barbarian. 

“ Didn’t you know it’s Mardi Gras?” 
The capable assistant was frankly shocked. 

* Do we just walk out and leave things?” 
the new manager wanted meekly to know. 

The assistant waved a nonchalant hand 
toward a negro dozing on an upturned box 
in the cavernous aperture through which 
the cars were wont to roll into their dim 
and stately home. 

“Pork Chop can look after the plant 
while we’re gone,” he said. 

Pork Chop’s ebony face and missing-link 
head were not encouraging to the manager, 
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who was all for efficiency, but at least his 
giant frame could insure the safe-guarding 
of the property. So Chandler suffered to 
be led away. 

The young assistant, Louis Le Comte, 
was a native and something of a raconteur, 
Chandler discovered as they threaded their 
way through the rapidly gathering crowds. 
He knew a tale or two of yonder staid, old 
mansion, whose ancient wrought-iron balus- 
trades were so airy in their fresh, white 
paint as to make it look like some sedate 
old dame, who, with innocent unseemli- 
ness, displays the lacy frills upon her petti- 
coat. He explained why the maskers dis- 
porting themselves in the February sun- 
shine along the pavements were for the most 
part children nowadays and why the ball of 
last night was not half so splendid as the 
balls of other years. 

They paused upon a corner famous as a 
vantage point these many years, Louis said, 
and strained listening ears for the coming 
of the bands. They even allowed them- 
selves, like children, to be tugged out into 
the middle of the street by the current of 
the crowd, and then had to be driven back 
to their curb by a mounted policeman. 

“Look!” said Louis. “The stingy old 
Yank!” 

Chandler looked, as indicated, across the 

festive crowd, whose colors shifted kalei- 
doscope fashion in the confines of the street, 
to a gray and moldy house, on the porch of 
which an old man waved an angry arm at 
a young woman shrinking before him, a 
dirty urchin on each side of her. It was 
the only house in the street that flirted 
no hilarious bunting and the only porch 
that was not packed with eager holiday 
faces. 
“She must have called those kids in so 
they could see from the porch,” Louis ex- 
plained. “She might have known it was 
no use.” 

As he spoke, the boys came down the 
steps with a hangdog look in their faces, 
and the tall young woman bowed her head 
and turned toward the door. 

Since the strains of band-music were un- 
mistakably drawing nearer and nearer, and 
spies and runners were momently arriving 
with shrill bulletins on the progress of the 
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floats, Chandler was quite unnerved to see 
the young woman of kindly intent go inside 
and close the door behind her. There could 
be little chance of her seeing even the tiniest 
morsel of the parade from those close-shut- 
tered windows. It would serve the stingy 
old man right to miss it. That was his own 
affair if he chose to turn his chair about 
with his face to the wall. But with a young 
person it is different, especially if the young 
person has the bearing of a goddess and a 
wealth of blond hair. 

He wondered if the young woman was 
parsimonious, too, that she could thus deny 
herself the color and frolic of Mardi Gras. 
The house itself was distressingly pinched 
in appearance, built in imitation of some an- 
cient castle. As a house it mightn’t have 
been bad, but as a castle, you know, it really 
was despicable and stunted-looking. Its 
turrets and battlements were but wretched 
mimicry in boards of the nobility they 
strove to recall, The walls scowled, dour 
and weather-worn; its windows were blinded 


by dirty shutters. 
“Who are those people?” Chandler 
asked. 


But the first band was already arriving 
and back of it came swaying, above rum- 
Qing wheels, a structure of froth and tin- 
sl, a fairy tower between the live-oaks 
that fringed the street; and Louis’s Gaelic 
soul was swept away from his little perspir- 
ing body. His round face was upturned in 
sapture to receive the bright paper streamers 
that the merry make-believes tossed down 
from their perch on the rocking floats. 

Afterward Chandler might have lost, in 
the chaos of that first day's memories, both 
girl and castle just as he did lose the street 
in following the parade, had he not chanced 
upon them in the most unexpected fashion 
in the days that followed. 

By the magic influence of ‘a want ad,” 
te installed himself in a furnished room 
upon a street entirely unfamiliar in its 
every-day sobriety and was entirely uncon- 
scious of what had happened to him until 
he stepped forth upon his balcony, on the 
evening of that first day in these quarters, 
to find himself face to face with the odd 
dd house, now tight-closed for the night 
and as dark as a tomb. 
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More romantic it was by moonlight, with 
its battlements silhouetted against the lumi- 
nous sky, more like a real castle seen from 
afar. Chandler stood looking at it a long 
while, but saw no living creature within 
its shadows. 

Standing so, he had the passing thought 
that almost any adventure was possible in 
a town where the automobiles lived in 
churches and beautiful girls in castles. 

Not many days later, on going into the 
temple converted by the money-changers, 
he came upon a withered old man huddled 
in an uncomfortable split-bottomed chair 
near the place where the altar should have 
been. He was hunched forward, his hands 
upon a knotted cane, his face lifted in a 
peculiar, rapt way toward a large memorial 
window, through which the rainbow glow 
sifted weirdly on his hawklike face and thin 
white hair. He was recognizable as the 
stingy old man, Chandler’s neighbor, the 
lord of the castle. 

“You the new manager?” he began. 

“Ves. My name is Reed.” 

“Mine’s Carth,” returned the evil-look- 
ing old creature. “ You don’t mind if I 
come sometimes and sit here, do you?” 

Chandler assured him that he did not, 
artlessly looking up at the window that had 
held the old man spellbound as he entered. 
The legend upon it bore the name, “ James 
Edgar Carth.” 

Afterward Chandler sought Louis, his 
mine of information on all the lore of the 
town. “Say, Louis, why does old Carth 
come here and sit among the automobiles?” 

Louis swung about from his desk and 
threw himself back comfortably in true nar- 
rator’s style. “Likes to look at that fine 
window he put up to his son. When the 
congregation moved to the First Avenue 
church, he made them leave it here so he 
could look at it every day.” 

“He must have been crazy about his 
son,” deduced the alien. 


“Hell, no!” Louis said mildly. “He 


killed him with cruelty—the same way he 


drove the son’s wife to the grave, and the 
same way he’s killing their daughter.” 
“ But the window—” queried Chandler. 
“Oh, he just happens to be nuts about 
stained glass. Most of the windows in that 
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crazy castie are colored. And theres 2 
story about his love of sparklers—but, say, 
Mr. Reed, hadn’t I better get off that letter 
to the firm about the new motor for Hirsh- 
baum’s automobile?” 

The same evening, as the rather blustery 
March dusk closed in upon the plate-glass 
offices of Moore’s Motors, Chandler lingered 
jong after Louis had gone, telling his troub- 
les to the dictaphone. The sound of h. 
voice in the stillness had the effect of iso- 
lating him from the street, although he 
could be so plainly seen sitting there at his 
desk. 


Feeling eyes upon him, he looked up to 
find a very white face a few feet away 
from his outside the glass, and he realized 
that it was a woman trying to attract his 
attention. He rose at once and admitted 
her. As soon as she came in she put out 
her hand in a gesture of relief and some 
of the hunted look left her ey 

Chandler observed immedia 
had the bearing of a ‘goddess 
of blond hair. 

“Tam Lisa Carth 
voice, hauntingly m 


ly that she 
nd a wealth 


she said to him in a 
ical like the wind in 


the pines. “Is my grandfather here? I 
have been terri frightened.” 
“We can see,” offered Chandier sooth- 


ingly, although he was thinking it was hard- 
ly possible at this hour, 

As they went through the yawning portals 
of the church where she had very likely 
been christened, he gave her his arm and 
he thought she sighed relievedly as she 
took it. When the lights had been snapped 
on, they found the negro, Pork Chop, asleep 
in an automobile. Chandler wakened him 
and hustled him out. Then as they neared 
the altar-place they saw the old man in 
his accustomed chair, sleeping soundly with 
his head on his cane. andes wakened 
him with the reproach: = Carth was 
dreadfully frightened ely you 

The narrow eyes glittered as the old man 
perked up his head. “ Frightened, I'll guar- 
antee,” he rasped with a smile that was 
meant to be facetious but was rather like 
a leer, “but not about her old grandad. 
Tell the truth,.Miss Lisa, vou rather hoped 
you and this nice young fellow would find 
the old man dead, now didn’t you? And 
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as to being frightened—have you told him 
about the ghests in the castle?” 

The girl's face was lizen- 
hands were pushed hard together. “I was 
alone,” she whispered with effort, “and 
there were noises.” 

“Neises, were there? 
ickedness, eh? You 
married a damn rebel, thi: 
and she hated me like poison, calied mea 
carpet-bagger! The vixen! She told this 
chit when she was dying that the house was 
full of the ghosts of my wickedness. We've 
been cowards ever since, haven’t we, Lisa?” 

Lisa moved off without answering him, 
her footsteps echoing on the chancel floor. 
Chandler gazed after her pityingly and 
writhed for the impotence that resigned her 
thus to her tormentor.. 

After this episode, the irreproachable 
manager of the Moore’s Motor Garage and 
Sales Station found himself mixing incon- 
gruously with his accurate thoughts on gears 
and valves and spark-plugs, less accurate 
puzzlings about a beautiful girl, helpless in 
the grasp of he knew not what torment, 

When the warmer nights came on and 
he could smoke his cigar on the balcony, 
he became conscious of certain fixed habits 
in the odd old house across the way. Regu- 
larly at nine o’clock the light just discernible 
through the chinks of the immobile shutters 
of a certain third-story room went out, and 
a few minutes afterward some one came 
out of the front door and sat down upon 
the steps, a spot of white against the gloom. 

It occurred to Chandler that Lisa came 
out to sit thus only after her grandfather 
was asleep in his room above and that she 
did it because it was less lonely than in the 
dreary rooms. 

Many times he tried to go over and call 
upon her as he would have called upon any 
other girl. For a while his impulse always 
ended in confused debates with himself. 
And then one evening he extinguished his 
cigar against the balustrade almost as soon 
as it was lit and ran quickiy down the stairs 
and acress the street without giving himself 
time to waver, 

““T was lonesome,” he said without greet- 
ing of any sort, “and I saw you sitting 
here—” 


ite, and her 
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She locked up hastily in the direction of 
the window where the light had gone out a 
few minutes earlier. 

“We can’t be seen from that window,” 
Chandler argued eagerly, forgetting his in- 
tention of being natural. “I’ve figured 
out how the cornice sticks out just far 
enough below it to prevent any one’s seeing 
us” 

“But our voices?” she said nervously, 
ber eyes still watchful. 

“There are noises in the street.” 

And so she moved her skirt and let him 
sit down beside her, but there was noth- 
ing ordinary and commonplace about it. It 
was a visit that reeked of secrecy. And 
instead of Chandler's saying sensibly as 
planned. ‘‘ The old man’s asleep, let’s run 
down to the movies,” he found himself 
whispering ever so adroitly and starting ner- 
vously at any soft noise behind him. 

None of the visits that followed were 
conventional calls, either, and Chandler had 
to admit to himself that Lisa was no pink- 
tea débutante. She was as unlike the girls 
he had known as was the weird haunt that 
she called home unlike their stucco homes 
with summer porches all gay in cretonne and 
wicker. He wanted to think of her as a 
tormal girl and tried at first to treat her as 
one. For ever so long he thought of telling 
Yer, in tone of comradeship, that she really 
should not allow that old man to dominate 
her so, since she was head and shoulders 
taller than he, but the words choked him. 
Perhaps he was a coward, but he couldn’t 
forget the old man’s narrow eyes. 

He was sorrier for her than he had ever 
been for anybody, and one night after he 
knew her better he did say to her: “ You 
need some tennis and dancing, you really 
do.” But he never got beyond that in urg- 
ing her to throw off her yoke. 

~ Now, when people hold their only con- 
verse in frightened whispers, banalities are 
ata minimum; and a friendship whose only 
glances are through rounded eyes, straining 
to pierce the darkness, soon gets down to 
essentials. 

:' It so happened that Chandler's pity 
- quickly turned into something more in those 
_ strange evening calls, which now came to 
be a habit with him. And one evening 
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when things had been especially hard for 
Lisa and she had confided meagerly in him, 
he surprised himself and her by drawing her 
close to him and kissing her white, tense 
face. 

“« Ah, my dear,” he whispered, “ you must 
let me take you away from it all. You 
cannot stand much more.” 

She started in his arms. “ But I cannot 
bring my shadows into your life.” 

“You needn’t,” said Chandler. “ Let's 
run away from the shadows.” She shook 
her head hopelessly, but he went on, 
“Don’t you see what you mean to me? 
This sort of thing is getting on the nerves 
of us both. Why, I have never heard your 
beautiful voice speak aloud but once.” 

“Tt isn’t fair to you. I can never be like 
other girls.” 

“Tf you leave this atmosphere of fear and 
depression,” Chandler began, but she inter- 
rupted him. 

“T knew if you ever loved me, I’d have 
to tell you,” she said. “ And now I must. 
Listen.” She looked about her, and they 
both strained their ears to catch any sound 
that had not its lawful share in the noises 
of the street and the stirring leaves on the 
lawn, A street-car clanged down at the 
corner, and a group of roistering youngsters 
passed on the pavement, but the walls be- 
hind them were silent. “Are you afraid to 
go in the house with me a moment?” 

He shook his head and stood up at once, 
She took his hand as if he were a child 
and led him softly through the door, then 
she left him standing in the dark hall while 
she lit the gas in a room on the left. 

From the threshold he looked upon the 
shell of grandeur that had been the castle 
drawing-room. The painted ceiling, the 
carved marble mantel, and a few dim pic- 
tures were all that were left to tell what the 
empty room had once been. Lisa beckoned 
him nearer the light and then laid in his 
hand a miniature of a young girl, 

As Chandler gazed at the beautifully 
poised head, the radiant hair, and the dim- 
pling expression of complete good humor, 
he saw as by miraculous demonstration, the 
exact portrait of his dream of Lisa. 

It was Lisa as Lisa would have been 
with the fear gone out of her eyes and a 
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smile upon her lips. It was Lisa 2s Lisa 
should be if the gods were kind and he had 
half a chance to make her happy and secure. 

He opened his lips to ask a question, but 
the girl imptored silence with a fierce ges- 
ture and he remembered that they were 
standing below the cid man’s room. 

Once on the porch again she could speak. 
“That was my mother before she was mai- 
ried,” she told him, “ but not at all as I 
remember her, She always had a haunted 
look and a fearful habit of looking over her 
shoulder that used to make my heart stop 
still.” 

“How old were you when she died?” 


» Thirteen, but I felt much older. She 
was sick so long and I waited en her. The 


last year or two she used to cling to me end 
weep and weep.” 

Chandler did not hurry her, 
tell the tale as she liked. 

“As long as my father had lived, she 
said, things had not been so bad for her, be- 
cause he steod between her and Old Sir.” 

“And whom?” questioned Chandier. 

“ Old Sir, It is the name my grandfather 
made her call him by, and me, too, when 
Iwas a little girl, but I have almost dropped 
it now.” ‘Then she went c: before 
father’s death, though, she knew that Old 
Sir hated her. He was jealous of my 
father’s loving her. He claimed that she 
despised them both for being carpet-bag- 
gers. He gradually sold all the beautiful 
things she had brought here to furnish his 
crazy house. Then my father died. That 
avas right after she knew I was going to be 
born. 

“ After that the persecution was open. 

“The only possession she had held back 
for her own was a lacquered box containing 
the jewelry that had belonged to her and 
her mother and her mother's mother, And 
now Old Sir tried to get that. He wheedled 
and threatened, but she was firm for a while, 
because she wanted to have something for 
me. But he said he was afraid for her to 
have such valuables in her bedroom and at 
last made her leave the box in a cabinet in 
the library for the night. She secretly in- 
structed old Aaron, her servant, to sleep on 
the library floor.” 

Chandler had pulled a bit of vine tendril 


but let her 
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That night; ” went on the girl, “ she was 
wakened by a cry. A faint light glimmered 
on her ceiling, and she ran to the window 
whence it seemed to corae. Her room was 
in the turret there—it’s mine now—and the 
curving wall brings ene window around 9 
that it almost faces the outside wall of the 
narrow back corridor, The only window in 
the corridor is a long, high one, more like 
a transom than a window. 

“No one can see into it unless standing 
directly above, just as mother did now. 

~ There was the old man half dragging 
poor .\aron along the floor of the corridor 
by the light of a candle shaking in his other 
hand. Aaron was limp as though already 
dying,*stabbed, my mother thought, because 
if it had heen a pistol she would have heard 
it—and he was clasping in his arms the lac- 
quered box. Old Sir dropped him on the 
fleor while he set the candle down and 
opened a trap-door that opens in the corner 
at the end of the corridor, 

“Then he wrested the box from Aaron 
and shoved and pushed him down through 
the opening. As he fell, mother said, his 
arm was thrust back up, the palm open in 
one last pleading gesture for the treasure 
he had given his life to guard. She used to 
see that black open hand in her dreams—” 

* But didn't she tell?” 

No, I was born that very night, and 
she almost died. Afterward she was afraid.” 

Surely some one must have suspected.” 

“Perhaps,” agreed Lisa indifferently. 
“He is terribly feared and hated.” 

After a pause in which Chandler tried 
to realize he was just Chandler Reed, a 
young automobile man who believed in 
efficiency and other neat maxims as a guide 
to life, he said: ““ But what became of the 
Sewelry?” 

* Mother never saw it again, but I have 
seen it often, open on the table in front of 
him and have watched him hold my great 
grandmother's ruby up to the light and lick 
his lips over it. Since I grew up and he 
has come to hate me, too, he never lets me 
see him so,” 

» But what about your mother’s people? 
Why did they stand for all this?” 


a 
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“There wasn’t anybody,” answered Lisa. 

“She was an orphan before she married.” 
. “You poor little thing,” Chandler said, 
‘trying to put his arm around her again, 
“you've had a rotten time of it. But, never 
mind, we'll find a bungalow that’s too new 
for ghosts and leave the old man to enjoy 
lis rubies alone.” 

But, Lisa shuddered away from his em- 
brace with a sigh that was almost a sob. 

Chandler wanted to be very gentle with 
ber because of all the things her shrinking 
soul had been made to stand. He had no 
wish to hurry her, but a rooted determina- 
fion to be on hand when she should need 
him. Not once did he waver in his belief 
that a happy, normal life was all she needed, 
, Bot once did he fail to smile at her fears 
! gatil one cruel night in June. 

_ It was the night following that on which 
Touis Le Comte was attacked in their offices 
and left for dead by some burglarious per- 
gn, presumably the oft-trusted Pork Chop, 
who simultaneously with the crime had van- 
hed from the haunts of men, What with 
his natural distress over Louis’s critical con- 
dition and his efforts to help the police find 
the criminal, Chandler had had a harassing 
tay, and he reached the end of it feeling 
Tgedy to say the least. He had got through 
his visit to Lisa without adding this tale to 
her horror-burdened mind, and that was 
something. They had sat upon the steps 
talking in whispers as usual, and then 
Chandler had crossed the street again. 

His fellow lodgers were all sleeping and 
the house was very still when he seated him- 
sdf for an hour’s reading. The book in his 
und failed to hold his attention, because 
he was worried, worried about Louis, of 
course, and much worried about Lisa—not 
simply concerning her happiness this time, 
but about her actual safety alone in the 
house with that madman. 

For some weeks the old man had har- 
bored a delusion that Lisa was trying to get 
possession of the lacquered box, the one 
thing in life that he loved. He never left 
home now even to sit beneath his beloved 
window in the garage. His fear had be- 
come so apparent as to be really funny to 
Lisa, and she had even laughed in telling 
Chandler about the clumsy cunning with 
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which he nightly roamed the echoing halls 
in search of new hiding-places for his trea- 
sure. 

But Chandler had not laughed and his 
voice had sounded harsh in his own ears 
as he had asked, “ Do you keep your door 
locked at night?” 

Oh, but she wasn't afraid of Old Sir that 
wav. She knew she was stronger than he~— 
and so did he, as far as that went, and he 
had long shown a queer sort of physical 
fear of her. 

“ But do you lock your door?” Chandler 
had urged. 

“ [ will after this,” she had promised him, 

But the young man could not read for 
thinking of the girl's new danger now that 
the unscrupulous old creature had this ob- 
session about his treasure. He had mur- 
dered to get it. what would he not do now 
to hold it against the rightful owner, his 
imagined enemy. 

Chandler's thoughts were lurid and over- 
colored, because he could not forget that 
Louis was hovering between life and death 
because he had worked late last night in 
their transparent office and so tempted fate. 
There was Lisa asleep in her bed while 
the cunning old man crept stealthy about 
the empty house. Avarice is deadly in its 
craftiness—Louis had not even seen the 
hand that struck him down. Ah, Lisa, why 
should you lie thus unprotected night after 
night within arm’s reach of evil? 

A voice spoke to him softly as though at 
his very elbow. ‘ Chandler!” 

He started to his feet. 

“Chandler!” It was Lisa’s voice in the 
guarded whisper he knew so well, but now 
it was-drowning in waves of fear. 

He ran to the window and leaned out in 
the warm fragrant darkness. The smooth, 
stiff leaves of the magnolia stroked his 
cheek. 

“ Tam here in the tree,” said the panting 
voice. “ I saw your light, and I didn’t want 
to rouse the household. I need you.” 

“Wait for me,” he told her, and then 
ran quickly from his room and down the 
stairs. 

She was standing on the ground when 
he reached her and trembled so that she 
could scarcely speak. She was unhurt, he 
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quickly ascertained that, but she cling to 
him so desperately that 2 terrible chill drove 
the blood back into his heart. In that mo- 
ment he realized what suffering there is in 


fear and he drained with the girl the very 
lees of her familiar cup. He fel 
shiver as uncontrollably as Lisa he 

“ What has happened, Lisa?” he 
her. 


in the trees about them was ever 
‘d confused in Chandler’ 
with the sound of Lisa’s panting word: 

“T hadn’t gone to bed,” she told hime 
“it was so hot. I had put out my light 
and was knecling on the floor by the win- 
dow, the window where mother stood that 
night. I cculd hear him moving ae 
through the house, but I wasz 
knew he was just looking for a new place 
to hide the trinkets. Then I saw a candle 
down in the corridor. It was mor Tt 
stopped at the end, and every: 
bright. 
with the lacquered box in 
all so distinct that I saw th 
his face when he stooped to 
on the floor by the trap-doo: Her voice 
was growing calmer now, as though she 
found comfort in telling the detatis. “I 
thought how afraid of me ke had become 
if he would dare to hide his treasure bei 
that door. I even smiled as I saw how he 
trembled and hesitated before lifting the 
leather latch-string. Then he opened the 
door and leaned over the blackness with the 
box in his arni—” 

Her veice trailed aw vay into nothingness, 
and her hand grew icy in Chandier’s, 

“ And then?” he prompted her. 

* T saw ”—she said huskily, and her voice 
broke piteously— I saw a hand—a negro’s 
hand, a hand and then the arm reaching up 
from the dark. The palm was turned up- 
ward as though asking for something. When 
the old man hesitated, the hand shook— 
shook twice, impatiently. Then he laid the 
lacquered box on it and—and dropped the 
door. He slid the bolt and fell on the floor. 
The candle—” Her speech was lagging 
again, but the detail seemed important te 
her so that she prodded her tongue into 
finishing, “ The candle went out.” 


WEERLY. 


“ Couldn’t you have dreamed this, Lisa?” 
idler heard himself begging her. 
hadn't been to bed,” she reminded 


ne young man’s brain was in a whirl, 
With infinite gentleness, he coaxed her t 
cross the street with him and to go int 
the strange house that she called home. Sh 
begged desperately not to do it, but be 
prevailed upon her, talking so much cont 
mon sense to her that he half persuaded 
himself it was all a dream she had had there 
by the window. Indeed, once inside the’ 
bare hallway, with the gas lighted, it seemed 
a foolish thing even to investigate, with old 
man Carth liable any moment to appear 
at the turn of the stairs with murder in 
Fis eye. They penetrated to the unlighted 
corridor, Lisa clinging to his arm, and 
Chandler struck more matches. 

“Ab,” breathed Lisa, “now, do you 
see?” 

There indeed lay the old man, a tiny heap 
to have held them all in such terror, there 
overturned and extinguished candle 
* his hand, and there the trap-door, 
2 its iron bolt pushed, but that was all. 
“ Are you sure he opened the trap-door?” 
i vos) 
en,” mused Chandler, lighting the 
die from the match at its last gasp, 
after we pick him up, I shall come back 
to see if he dropped the box inside.” 

“Ts he dead?” the girl asked when 
Chandler bent over the little bundle of 
shalsbi upon the floor, 

Chandier nodded. “T think so,” he said, 

They carried him up-stairs to Lisa’s room, 
for there was no couch or bed down-stairs 
toe receive him, and his own room was far- 
ther away. Then they went together to the 
corser drug-store to telephone for a doctor. 

Heart- failure, the doctor called it when he 
came: and he wanted to know if the old 
man had had a shock. 

“We found him on the floor in the hall 
beside "—Lisa began; and then, as Chan- 
dler looked at her warningly, she finished 
Jamely—‘ the candle.” 

When the doctor had gone, promising to 
send back a woman to spend the rest of 
the night with Lisa, Chandler wanted to go 
down to look for the casket of jewelry 


THE HAND FROM THE DARK. 


below the trap-door, but he did not like to 
kave Lisa while she clung to her wild ter- 
tor. Restless, however, he reopened the 
painful subject. Lisa was calm now, and 
he thought she might be brought to re- 
nounce that demoniac hallucination. Per- 
suasively he offered reason as salve to her 
unreason, but she only shook her head 
vehemently. 

“But I saw it—a negro’s hand with the 
palm up, extended as if to receive its due. 
My grandfather saw it plainly. He seemed 
to—to recognize it. He knew what he had 
todo. If you could have seen his expres- 
sion as he gave up that box! No earthly 
power could have compelled him.” 

“J don’t even see how you can see into 
that hall from this room,” insisted the young 
man, looking about him in an effort to solve 
the labyrinthian architecture. 

Lisa drew him eagerly toward the inmost 
window of the rounded room. “ Look!” 
she proved. “ There is the outside wall of 
the corridor just below us. You could see 
Tight into the window if there was a light.” 

As she spoke, a star of light appeared at 
the farther end of the corridor and threaded 
its way along the darkness. Instinctively 
Chandier put his arm about the girl and 
drew her tense form close to him. 

Was he going mad himself? 

If a ghost could come after twenty-two 
years to claim its reprisal, could not the 
newly released soul of avarice return to 
recover its treasure? As the moving point 
of light became stationary and flared up 
into a flame that lighted the corridor end, 
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he half expected to see the ghost of yonder 
old man take form before his eyes. 

But the glow of the candle revealed, in- 
stead, the bandanna-crowned head of a 
negro woman and lower, in her hand, a tray 
of edibles. 

“Why,” exclaimed Lisa, “what can 
Doanie be doing here at this time of night? 
She went home after she washed the supper 
dishes,” 

The woman set both candle and tray 
upon the floor to give both hands to the 
tusty iron bolt. Then she lifted the door 
and bent over the dark opening in the floor. 
Out of the blackness came the forearm of a 
negro, the palm extended as though to re- 
ceive its long-expected due. The woman 
was a little slow in her movements, and the 
hand made a gesture of impatience. Then, 
when it had received the tray, a second hand 
came up to steady the load, and then a cau- 
tious ebony face set in a missing-link head 
appeared as well. 

“It’s Doanie’s husband,” said Lisa. 

“It’s Pork Chop, the brute that knocked 
poor Louis out and disappeared,” said 
Chandler grimly. “ Let’s go and telephone 
the police. They'll be crazy about getting 
him. They have said all along that he 
couldn’t be far away because they found 
the car he stole stranded with a blow-out a 
few blocks from here.” 

“You go and telephone,” Lisa urged ex- 
citedly. And then, with a new-born hero- 
ism, she added capably, “I’d better stay 
to see that he doesn’t get away with the 
lacquered box.” 
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